SUNDAY MORNINGS

The public was excited by Collier; State prose-
cutions began ; the drama (though no other form
of literature) was compelled to mind its p's and
q's ; for some years even the mildest oath had
to be avoided ; and after this, if not on account
of this, good comedy died and Congreve stopped
writing.

Perhaps he would have stopped without
Collier's encouragement. Congreve, after he got
his sinecures, was in no need of money. As a
comic playwright he was more prolific than
Goldsmith or Sheridan. His vein may have been
exhausted. In any event he was not by tempera-
ment inclined to a life of hard literary labour;
comedy was an income and an amusement to
him, not a mission ; the best in this kind are but
toys. The story that he told Voltaire that he
wished to be visited as a gentleman, not as an
author, may not be true. Even if it is there is
no reason to be angry about it, as some zealots
have been ; the author of a comedy of manners
may reasonably think manners to be as important
as comedy. Congreve, as an author, was neither
a reformer (in spite of his weak assertions about
moral propaganda in his answer to Collier), nor
one who was expressing his own deepest feelings
about life and eternity; why then should he
take his plays too seriously ? He was a prince
of artificers and knew it; those eyes, which
looked so coolly at the World, could look with
equal coolness on the Way of the World. He was,
in any event, probably annoyed by the pretensions
of authors. " I," he writes,
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